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Clair List When you start a paper piece, is it with the intention that it will probably translate 
to a canvas painting? 

Bruce Boice Not necessarily. A lot of times I realize I like it the way it is but I'd also like to 
see what evolves, to keep going on it, then that's when I decide to make a painting. 
Sometimes I like them the way they are and there's no reason to do a painting. "Paper 
Tangier" is like that. 

CL When you do translate the paper piece to the canvas, what kind of differences come 
about usually? Is there a totally different challenge? 

BB No, the main difference is the paper is against the wall and so there is a hard surface on 
which to work and it's clumsier for me because I'm used to the texture, the thickness of the 
canvas and, therefore, I bump into the wall with my brush all the time. The wall is there 
before you think it's going to be there. 

CL Have you always painted on the wall? Did you ever paint on the floor? 

BB The "Serial System" pieces from the late 1970's were all done on the floor. 

CL What got you back to the wall? 

BB Being done with those and deciding to stop having rules and trying to make regular, at 
least what I perceived as regular, old-fashioned abstract paintings. 

CL How many paintings do you work on at a time? 

BB Usually, two or three. 

CL Is it difficult for you to tell when they are finished? Are you constantly re-working certain 
pieces? 

BB It varies. Sometimes I know it's finished. Usually, even then, I give it a few days to see 
if I still think it's finished. Othertimes I waiver more than that and I'll say, "It might be 
finished," and I'll keep looking at it and I decide, "No, it's not done yet," and then I do some 
more to it. "The Birth of Tiberius" went through being finished a couple of times. 

CL And what changed? Was it the palette that wasn't right? Didn't certain forms fit 
compositionally? Or was there a little too much chaos? 

BB Sometimes it will have to do with color; often it will have to do with the drawing. In this 
case, it was very close to being done for a long time, it just sat there for quite awhile with my 
not knowing if I was going to do anything more or not. Then I realized that there was too 
much difference between the top and the bottom of the painting in terms of density of little 
events. 

CL Did you work out these changes on paper or on a sketch book or did you actually work 
them out on the canvas? 

BB I believe the changes were done right on the canvas. 

CL Is that usually how you make your changes? 

BB I'll do it either way. I'll make a lot of changes on the paper—on the drawing—and a lot of 
times I don't pay any attention to the drawing. Again, it varies. I used to work pretty 
consistently—almost always from the drawing. I'd make changes on the drawing to see what 
was going on, then I'd make them on the painting. But in the last year and a half or so, the 




drawings have started to be less and less an important part of the creative process. I still do 
them, but even now I'm not sure how much I need them. I never use a drawing for the paper 
pieces, which is probably why the drawings have diminished in interest. 

CL Do you feel that these are transitional paintings in a way? 

BB They always seem transitional to me. 

CL Did you come to an end with your previous style: that is, you completed the cycle and 
there was no where else to go? I was wondering if you see that with this group at all? 

BB No, these are different. These aren't involved with ideas—the other paintings were. 

CL Were they much more conceptual? 

BB Yes, and there was a logical structure to them. I guess that I came to the end of it, I 
was tired of the structure and it started getting in my way. Also, the paintings kept getting 
more and more elaborate, and I noticed that I was more interested in what was happening in 
the newer paintings than I was in anything about the structure and how it all worked 
conceptually. Yes, they did come to an end. These new pieces are different: One evolves out 
of another and I don't see an end to them because of that factor. I never have ideas for them; 
I don't work from ideas anymore. 

CL How about palette? 

BB The palette shifts all the time. In fact, it shifts constantly just on one painting. I'll gray 
them one day and make them predominately red another and then they'll be real light and 
then they'll get dark. 

CL How do you stop? How do you say, "That's enough, I've had it, I'm finished?" 

BB When I feel absolutely happy with the painting. 

CL And every aspect of it works and holds together? 

BB When I'm excited, and when it holds together in a very exciting way. A lot of times a 
painting holds together and it's boring. 

CL Do you find that sometimes they get out of control? 

BB Yes, when I'm working on them. 

CL It seems to me there would be a very fine line, with your paintings, between order and 
chaos. 

BB There is. In fact, there's a lot of order and chaos in my mind, too. Somedays you have a 
feeling and things just seem to work, to click, everything you do seems to be right. Most of 
the time I am very conscious of having no idea of what I'm doing, or even what to do next. 

CL It's intuitive and it happens, it flows? 

BB It is intuitive. When it happens, you realize you don't know what to do but you've got to 
do something because it isn't right the way it is. Sometimes the best things come forth when 
you just start working on the painting. 

CL Would you say that painting is an agonizing process for you? Do you enjoy it or don't you 
think about it in that way? 

BB I enjoy it. Sometimes I get very tense doing it; about once every two weeks, I have to 
stop for five minutes and lie down. I get a little sick to my stomach; the anxiety is 






overwhelming and then I see something, I have a way out. 

CL Have you kept your earlier paintings? Are they around? Do you look at them? 

BB I think there is a sample of about forty "Systems” paintings in storage. 

CL Do you ever go back and look at them? 

BB No. 

CL Are they inspirational to you at this point at all? 

BB No. 

CL Are you glad to be through with that phase of your career? 

BB Yes, in a way, they're a little embarrassing to me. 

CL Do you see how the newer pieces evolved from those? 

BB First of all, obviously, those were very current in the early 70's but also, what I found 
out, was that like a lot of other artists who tagged along with minimal art, I wanted to do 
abstract painting but none of it made sense to me anymore. There didn't seem to be a reason 
for anything: you put color down; the shapes looked nice but it just didn't seem to matter. 

Part of the appeal of the logical structure was to give it some sense of significance, that is, 
this element is here for this reason, etc. I guess that work went on for about five years, and 
by the end of it I was aware I didn't need a reason anymore which is how this current work 
developed because they don't have a reason. The newer pieces are arbitrary and that's fine 
with me. The fact that they are arbitrary doesn't mean they will be without significance. 

CL Arbitrary in what sense? 

BB There's no justification for why this should be pink and have that shape, at least not 
something I could verbalize. Visually, to me, there is a reason, and when it arrives at that 
stage, I know the painting is done. 

CL I would think that must be a relief. That's quite a load to have gotten rid of. 

BB It was wonderful to get rid of it. 

CL Was it difficult to justify to yourself that it's alright not to have such grandiose concepts 
behind the paintings? 

BB By the time I did it, it was not hard at all. 

CL Did you question yourself personally? Was something going on in your personal life that, 
perhaps, allowed you to loosen up in this way? 

BB No, I don't think so. The earlier paintings just came to an end and I started to understand 
that I was getting much more interested in the formal elements of these conceptual paintings 
than in any other aspect of them. Certainly, that helped. I think probably the hardest part is, 
you're always a little confused when something changes. You stop and suddenly you're facing 
this vacuum. If I don't have this structure, what do I do? Plus, there's an identification 
problem that feels funny. I've been creating these paintings that had this certain basic look to 
them and now there's nothing to identify me with what I do. 

CL You mean with other artists? 

BB Yes. 

CL These are much freer than what I first saw in the studio. The jagged forms are much 




more free-flowing, softer and more curvilinear. What brought this about? 

BB Initially, these paintings were composed of straight lines because I used a straight edge. 
About a year after I started doing these, in 1978, I was trying to get curves in a painting called 
"Manual." 

CL And where did the curve come from? It just felt right? 

BB I didn't really end up with curves in it. But there were some bends. The main difference 
it made, which is why I called it "Manual," was that I stopped using the straight edge. 
Gradually, I just got to feel them out and for awhile the curves got to be pretty baroque and 
loopy and now they're probably a little more organic. I don't normally think of them as organic 
although I recognize that they are. I think of them as having the shapes open up and vary as 
much as possible. 

CL Do you usually start in one area and iet the painting grow? Is it different every time? Do 
you have a formula for beginning? 

BB My starting point doesn't usually matter so much; what matters is that I just want to get 
the canvas covered with paint, to have something there. This one was based on three 
different Raphael cartoons for tapestries—black and white reproductions in a book. It's pretty 
hard to find any of it now. 

CL How important is it for the viewer to know that the starting point was the Raphael? 

BB Not important at all. It's a curiosity, it has no importance whatsoever to me, as far as the 
painting goes. Usually you can see the correlation there once I show the source. It's just a 
place to start that gives me a different kind of space. 

CL Would you say that the organization of the composition is the most important aspect of 
your painting? 

BB Yes, the organization of the space, and, naturally, the color and density of the shape. 
Space is really what painting is all about for me and trying to create an exciting space in which 
you don't quite know where anything is. 

CL Tell.me about your titles. Where do they come from? 

BB Sometimes I don't know what to call a painting. A painting is done and I haven't thought 
about it and so it'll sit around for a week or two and something will come up. A lot of times 
the title will have to do with its source. The "Lunch" paintings are from "Dejeuner Sur 
L'Herbe" and "The Birth of Tiberius" is because our kitten is named Tiberius. "Cat House" 
comes from the Picasso "Charnel House" drawings—at least the central portion of it. The 
"Livia" paintings are both from the Poussin "Death of Germanicus" who was killed by Livia. 
Livia is also the name of our mother cat. "Circle Line" was named because of these ads in 
New York for the Circle Line—the boat around Manhattan. The funny ads state: "A thrill a 
minute." At some point, Jan looked at the painting and said, "You know, that's a thrill a 
minute." and I said, "Circle Line." It had a lot of circles in it anyhow. 

CL What kind of interaction goes on between Jan Groover (the artist's wife) and you as far 
as your work is concerned? Does she come in and critique? 

BB Well, she doesn't critique my work. She'll come in and say she really likes an area or 



really likes what's going on. It's kind of funny, because the next time she comes in, it's gone. 
It's as if I did it because she liked it which isn't ever the case. Actually, if she really likes an 
area—and a lot of times I'll have been about to get rid of it—I'll maybe adjust it in some way. 
CL Do you have friends or other artists that do come in and look at your work and talk to 
you about it? 

BB No. 

CL Are you fairly private in your studio? 

BB I allow people in the studio, but usually they don't talk to me about my work because I 
think they get the idea that I don't want them to. 

CL Is that a New York phenomenon? 

BB I don't know. I think everyone's probably different about it. A lot of people want 
feedback, but I don't like it at all. 

CL Have you ever? 

BB No. I get real nervous about it. I always feel that I know about these paintings—I know 

how I feel about them and that's all that matters. 

CL How do you feel about showing them publicly? 

BB Oh, I like that. 

CL Is that a pleasant experience or is that a nervous time? 

BB I always compare it to a birthday. There's always this anticipation of your birthday as this 

special, magical day, and it's very exciting. But then it happens, and the focus gets a little 
nerve-racking. I mean the focus on you. But, yes, I like it. 

CL How will it feel to come back into the studio when all of these paintings are gone? Do 
you have trouble with that? 

BB No, because except for the ones I'm working on, they're all just piled up anyway. 

CL How did you get this large format? 

BB It's the biggest size that I can get in the door. My sizes, at this point, have become fairly 
standard and there's not much I can do about it except get wider or shorter. I like a basic 
rectangle. 

CL Define abstraction. 

BB Not representational. 

CL Struggle against representation? Or the opposite? 

BB When we're talking about art and abstract art or abstraction, all it really means is 
elements don't look like things in the world. It's not a more superior form of painting, to me, 
than representational art, it's simply different. It's not grounded in the world in that way and 
that presents a problem. There's nothing to say it should be this shape or that color and so 
it's a lot more open. At the same time you're not tied down to these rules of how it should 
be. 

CL When you use representational painting as a source aren't you bouncing off of the 
painting? 

BB No, not at all. I never deal with representational space, and that's the real difference. You 






















can lengthen an arm or an ear but it's really the tricks in space that are the fanciest ones. 

CL Would you say that you're a direct descendant of cubist theory of space? 

BB I probably wouldn't say that. I'm interested in cubism but its space isn't as interesting, to 
me, as other kinds of space. 

CL Such as? 

BB Such as that of Raphael or Poussin, Picasso and Matisse. At this point, the most exciting 
painters to me, the very most exciting that I have in my mind all the time, are deKooning, 
Gorky and late Picasso. 

CL Anyone more contemporary? I mean closer to your age? 

BB No. 

CL Do you constantly go to the galleries and museums to see what's going on? 

BB It's not a policy, but I almost never go. I like going. It's stimulating to me but I tend not 
to get around to it. 

CL Do you feel out of place with what's going on. 

BB Yes. 

CL Do you feel that you fit into the painting of the 1980's? 

BB I don't feel as if I'm doing old work but I certainly don't fit into what people are doing 
these days. And it isn't even the expressionist subject-matter or expressionist point of view as 
much as the fact that those artists tend not to deal with space. Their work is all emblematic, 
it's pop and because of that I don't identify with them. But I also don't identify because I 
don't trust what other people are doing now. I certainly think it's more exciting than what was 
before and I even like some of it. However, I don't get the feeling that these people mean 
what they're doing; I don't get the feeling it means anything to them. 

CL Be a little more specific. 

BB I don't get the feeling, for instance, that when I see a show of Julian Schnabel's that he 
means it, that his work is urgent and really matters to him. He's found a few tricks and he 
knows how to make something powerful with the plates and with some rough stuff on velvet. 
But, he found out he doesn't have to take it to the limit. He realized that he could do anything 
and get away with it. 

CL Do you find that painting for you is a calling or a career? 

BB I think of it as the difference between one's life and a career. And to me it's my life. 

CL Has it always been? 

BB Yes. I'm probably more conscious of it now that I've been doing this basic kind of 
painting. My work occupies me in a way that it didn't used to. 

CL Do you think that living and working in New York has effected your art in any way? 

BB Yes, I think it's made me more confident. 

CL Why? 

BB Because when you're not in New York, I think you're always a little paranoid that you're 
not. You always feel you're missing something and that people know something you don't 
know. Being here, you just don't feel that. 











CL Do you see yourself always painting? 

BB Yes, it would be a real shocker to wake up one morning and find out I didn't want to 
paint anymore. I think that would be about the most confusing thing in the world—beyond 
some incredible physical turn around in your life—like an automobile accident. I can't imagine 
not painting. 

CL Are you fairly content? 

BB Yes, most of the time. 

CL Do you see the paintings continuing on as they are at this point? 

BB No. At this point I think there's always a very general vision that I'm pushing towards, 
but I don't know what it looks like exactly. It's getting complicated to just keep opening it up 
as much as possible. I notice shifts—a loosening up of a gesture or line. I'm basically happy 
with where they are now. It's a moving finish line—you're never done. 

CL That must be a good feeling though? 

BB It's all open and that's a good feeling. It's always exciting to wonder what they'll be like 
in five years. 

CL When you look back at these, will you still enjoy them? 

BB You never know. 
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